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The God of All Life 


NY ATTEMPT to rule God out of the whole of life 
A is an insult to God! If it is blasphemy to say 
that God is limited to a small hierarchy of men 

as his special servants, it is also blasphemy to divide life 
into parts, and to rule God out of the major interests of 
life. To Protestantism religion is a personal matter, a 
concern of seven days in the week. In Protestantism a 
man can worship God in his business, at his work, as well 
as in his church. . . . The Protestant concept of re- 
ligion must disturb people’s thinking. For the concept 
of giving God an occasional nod and of keeping him out 
of the rest of life is a violation of the very essence of Chris- 


tianity. . . . Whatever sense of right and wrong re- 
mains in the Anglo-Saxon conscience was put there by a 
virile Protestantism. Protestantism centers its interest 
on the Kingdom of God; that is why the great social re- 
forms of our day ; have come in Protestant coun- 
tries. . . .—WILLIAM THOMSON HANZSCHE, in 
This Is Protestant Christianity! privately printed. 
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Letters to the Editors 


Through Its Colleges 





the Church Is Trying 





Help of Homes Is Needed 


To the Editors: 

In a letter on page 2 of THE OUTLOOK 
of October 27, Mrs. Aubrey C. Anthony 
refers to her daughter, lost “through no 
neglect of duty, either of love, guidance 
or material care on my part. But through 
a tragic lack of authority and leader- 
ship in my church.” Mrs. Anthony also 
implies that the loss mentioned took 
place in “the university town where I had 
my daughter in school.” 

Nowhere does Mrs. Anthony state that 
she is a Presbyterian, and nowhere does 
she specifically say that her daughter 
was attending a university. Since Mrs. 
Anthony is writing THE OUTLOOK, how- 
ever, and since she speaks of “the uni- 
versity town where I had my daughter in 
school,” it seems natural to infer that 
she is a Presbyterian and that she blames 
the Presbyterian Church for the loss of 
her daughter who was a university stu- 
dent. 

Before Mrs, Anthony charges the Pres- 
byterian Church (or any other Protestant 
church) with “a tragic lack of authority 
and leadership” she should recall that the 
Presbyterian Church (as do other Prot- 
estant churches) maintains several church 
colleges, including junior colleges, for 
which it covets the financial assistance 
and student patronage of its members. 
Almost every issue of every church paper 
carries advertisements reminding church 
members of the opportunities and ad- 
vantages of church-related education. 

No college can guarantee that the par- 
ents of its students will mevwer have ex- 
periences similar to Mrs, Anthony’s, but 
the church is attempting to provide a 
proper amount of authority and spiritual 
leadership on the campuses of its denomi- 
national institutions. Certainly the easiest 
and best place in which the church and 
its members may hope to influence the 
lives of young people reared in the church, 
is the church college. 

My whole point is that the church is 
trying to do something! If Presbyterians 
would give financial support, and what is 
even more important, if they would send 
their sons and daughters as students to 
church colleges, more could be done. 


J. WILSON McCUTCHAN. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Another Kind of Wedge 


To the Editors: 

. there is something to this idea of 
a wedge being driven between the pulpit 
and the congregation and in my humble 
opinion it is because the pulpit is fail- 
ing to speak out on some, at least, of the 
big moral issues of today. I do not know 
when I have heard a minister preach on 
divorce, or lying, or stealing, or honor- 
ing parents, or other Biblical virtues 
which in years past were the backbone 
of the American home. 

I have been doing some church visita- 
tion recently and I have not been in a 
single place that could be called an Amer- 
can home such as we once knew. 

The failure of the pulpit to speak out 
with all the power it has on such ques- 
tions is leaving the church membership 
dangling in mid-air. . 

WEST VIRGINIA ELDER. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second class matter, Jun 
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Return to China 


To the Editors: 


After nearly seven years in America we 
are on our way back to our field and work 
in China. In Shanghai our address 
will be in care of Associated Mission 
Treasurers, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
until we are able to proceed to Talchow, 
Kiangsu. We will be unable to return 
to our former station, Yeucheng, Kiangsu, 
for some time, because the Communists 
are again in possession there. 

We return with two of our children, 
David, who will be left in the Shanghai 
American School, and Stewart. Our daugh- 
ter, Eleanor, will remain in Sumter, S. C., 
for her senior year in high school. 

Our three older boys continue their col- 
lege work. ... 

As we return in these uncertain days 
and under difficult circumstances, we need 
and crave your prayers more than ever. 
In the words of William Carey, we go 
down but you must hold the ropes. God 
has been gracious to us and has mani- 
fested his providence for us in too many 
ways for us to doubt his love and care, 
and we trust him to open every door for 
us and provide all needed sustenance and 
protection, according to his glorious and 
gracious purpose. 

H. T. BRIDGMAN. 
En route to China. 


Please Sign Our Names 


To the Editors: 


Please sign our names to the statement, 
“For a Greater Protestant Cooperation,” 
(OUTLOOK, Sept. 29). ... 

J. N. THOMAS, Richmond, Va. 

MAX ECKE, JR., Ashdown, Ark. 

D. O. McINNIS, Canton, N. C. 

PAUL F. WARREN, Arden, N. C. 

RICHARD H. MARSHALL, Arden, N. C. 

T. D. HUNTER, Arden, N. C. 

Cc. G. WORLEY, Arden, N. C. 

RONALD S. WILSON, Winchester, Va. 

MISS CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL, Rich- 
mond, Va. ¥ 

MRS. GEO. RANDOLPH CANNON, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Approves 


To the Editors: 

I should like to express my apprecia- 
tion for the recent issue of THE FRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK devoted to the 
Federal Council of Churches (Sept. 29). 

In addition, for whatever it may be 
worth, I wish to assure you that I am 
fully in sympathy with the point-of-view 
expressed by the editors and so many of 
the leading men of our church. 

H. O. WHITESIDE. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Session’s Resolution 


To the Editors: 

The Session of the First Presbyterian 
Church, San Angelo, Texas, meeting on 
October 27, 1947, adopted the following 
resolution: 

“We heartily disapprove the movement 
to have the General Assembly withdraw 
our people from membership in the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. We believe that regardless of 
minor differences this is the time for all 
who accept Jesus as Lord and Savior to 


stand unitedly for him. We further be- 
lieve that membership in the Federal 
Council will enhance the effectiveness of 
our testimony to Jesus Christ.” 

THE SESSION. 
First Presbyterian Church, 
San Angelo, Texas. 


Action by Wilmington 
To the Editors: 

In your October 2 issue there is a re- 
port of the action taken by Wilmington 
Presbytery on the matter of church union 
which is slightly inaccurate. -'s 

The motion before presbytery was on 
the proposed plan of reunion. It reads: 
“We approve the proposed plan providing 
for the reunion of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. and the Presbyte- 
rian Church of the U. S., revised May, 
1947, with the exception of Part 9 of the 
Concurrent Declarations.” 

It was clearly understood by all mem- 
bers of presbytery that the vote was 
neither for nor against reunion, The vote 
was an attempt to register disapproval 
of the declaration regarding property. 


L. A. TAYLOR, Stated Clerk. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—While our report 
said that Wilmington Presbytery favored 
reunion, it also said that its vote was on 
the plan, which it favored with the one 
exception. It would seem that Wilming- 
ton said, “In the event of Presbyterian 
reunion, we favor the plan as outlined, 
with the exception that we disapprove the 
section granting congregations the right 
of withdrawing and taking property with 
them.” 


Something the Church Can Do 


To the /Editors: 

please send me three sets of the 
Foreman pamphlets to distribute, one at 
a time, to those on the responsibility list 
of the Westminster Church prior to the 
Visitation Evangelism week we are to 
have in Austin in December. It seems 
to me this affords a splendid means for 
the church to “do something” for people 
who have only slight contact with it. . 

DAVID M. CURRIE. 

Austin, Texas. 


Greatest Story 
To the Editors: 

Radio can serve religion. Some pro- 
grams are doing it. We feel a need to 
back them up. One such program is “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told.” This program 
is broadcast each Sunday over the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company network at 
6:30 P. M. Eastern time; 5:30 P. M., Cen- 
tral time; 4:30 P. M., Mountain time; and 
3:30 P. M., on the Pacific Coast. 

The sponsor, the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, has minimized the com- 
mercial on the program. Their motive 
is highly philanthropic. The program is 
on trial until December 31, 1947. Unless 
the sponsor is convinced that there is a 
large listening audience, there is danger 
of its being discontinued. We believe you 
will join us in wishing to bring this to 
the attention of as many church people 
as possible. 

Be assured that there is no commercial 
slant to this at all. The Department of 
Radio Education is seeking only to demon- 
strate that church people want good radio 
and are prepared to back it. : 

PEARL ROSSER, 
Director of Radio Education 
International Council Religious 
Education. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL VOTE, 38-10 





Presbyteries marked * below have 
changed their vote since the same ques- 
tion was faced in 1937-38. Where all pres- 
byteries in a synod have voted, ¢ follows 
the synod’s name. 


AGAINST FOR 
ALABAMA 
Tuscaloosa, 28-10 Birmingham, 27-11 


APPALACHIA 
Knoxville, 30-13 *Abingdon, 24-21 
Holston, 27-17 


ARKANSAS 
Washburn, 9-1 


FLORIDA? 
Suwannee, 38-7 
*St. Johns, 56-33 


Florida, 24-9 


GEORGIA 
Athens, 15-6 
*Cherokee, 18-7 
*Savannah, 18-9 


KENTUCKY 
Transylvania, 20-1 
Lex.-Ebenezer, 28-0 
*Guerrant 
*Muhlenburg 


LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI 


Miss., 18-8 *North Miss, 12-7 
MISSOURI? 
Potosi, 12-3 
Lafayette, 13-5 
Upper Mo. 
*Missouri, 16-6 
*St. Louis, 18-5 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Albemarle, 27-4 


OKLAHOMA 
*Indian 
Durant, 13-1 
*Mangum 


SNEDECOR MEMORIAL 
*N. & S. C. 
*Ethel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Congaree, 17-8 Charleston, 18-8 
Bethel, 23-20 
Pee Dee, 23-22 
Enoree, 37-23 


TENNESSEE 
Columbia, 17-7 
*Nashville, 25-13 


TEXAS 
*Brazos, unanimous 
Central Texas 
*Dallas, 31-12 
El Paso 
Texas-Mexican, 23-1 
*W. Texas, 58-8 


Paris, 19-14 


VIRGINIA 
Lexington, 29-1 
‘Roanoke, 27-11 
£. Hanover, about 70-3 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Greenbrier, unanimous 
*Kanawha, 45-5 


First Movie by Protestant Film 


Commission Is Well Received | 


‘‘Beyond Our Own’’ Gears into Study Theme and Also Will 
Be Appropriate for General Church and Other Audiences 


New York (RNS).—Preview audiences here gave an enthusiastic recep- 
tion to “Beyond Our Own,” produced by the Protestant Film Commission as 
the first feature-length motion picture ever sponsored jointly by major Prot- 


estant denominations in the U. S. 


Keyed to the 1947-48 mission study theme, ‘Worldwide Evangelism,” the 





Dr. Frank Succeeds Dr. Cotton 


Chicago. (RNS) — Robert Worth 
Frank, a member of the faculty of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary for the 
past 27 years, has been named president 
of the seminary succeeding J. Harry 
Cotton who resigned last spring because 
of ill health. 

A native of Indiana, Dr, Frank 
is a graduate of Wabash College, Mc- 
Cormick, Harvard and Northwestern 
Universities. He also did graduate work 
at the University of Koln, Germany, and 
received an honorary doctor of divinity 
degree from Wabash College. He was 
until his new appointment professor of 
religion and Christian ethics at Mc- 
Cormick, 

Fourth president in the history of Mc- 
Cormick, Dr. Frank will administer the 
largest Presbyterian seminary in the 
Middle West. Founded originally in 
Hanover, Ind., 118 years ago the semi- 
nary was moved to Chicago at the sug- 
gestion of Cyrus H. McCormick, in- 
ventor of the reaper. The McCormick 
heirs have been the principal benefac- 
tors of the seminary. 


McMurry Aids in Relief Program 


Jan A. McMurry of Gatesville, Texas, 
has accepted the position of Assembly 
Director of War Relief and Assistant 
Director of the Program of Progress, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the 
Atlanta office of Colonel Roy LeCraw, 
director of the program. 

Mr. McMurry was a chaplain in the 
Navy for four years and before that he 
served as pastor in Waxahachie, Texas, 
for nine years, 

Since the war relief goal for the 
church has been incorporated into the 
Program of Progress objectives, Mr. Mc- 
Murry will have his headquarters at the 
Program of Progress offices, 803 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


40-minute film, in the words of Paul F. 
Heard, executive secretary of the com- 
mission, ‘tis designed not only to give a 


‘concept of the world outreach of the 


Christian Church, but also to awaken in 
each individual a new sense of his own 
personal Christian mission.’’ 

“It is intended as an attitude-form- 
ing film,” he said, “for the average 
church-goer who has been exposed to 
religion at some time or other in his 
life. Our aim is to stimulate audiences 
to take specific action. There is ac- 
tion of various kinds, increased par- 
ticipation in church activities, increased 
giving to religious causes, and many 
others.” 


To Be Shown Widely 


A top-quality production in every re- 
spect, “Beyond Our Own” blends a 
forthright religious message with a 
dramatic story. In order to reach the 
widest possible audience, it will be 
shown not only in churches but at civic 
clubs, factories, schools, county jails, 
and domestic relations courts. 

The film had its premiere on Novem- 
ber 10, when it was shown simultan- 
eously in 100 cities in this country and 
Canada, as well as London, Melbourne 
and Manila. 

Mr. Heard revealed that the Prot- 
estant Film Commission’s second pro- 
duction, ‘‘Christianity in China,” a 30- 
minute documentary picture that was 
filmed last summer, will be released on 
January 28. In all, seven films are 
planned to present the message of the 
church through the medium of the mo- 
tion picture. 


New Relief Film Issued 
For Thanksgiving Appeal 

New York, (RNS)—A dramatic Dic- 
turization of its relief and reconstruc- 
tion program abroad has been issued by 
Church World Service. It is a 20- 
minute, two reel documentary film en- 
titled “This Road We Walk,” and has 
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been made in 35-mm prints for theaters 
and 16-mm for showings in churches, 
schools and other halls. 

Church World Service, the coopera- 
tive overseas relief agency of most 
major Protestant denominations and 
several Orthodox groups, operates in 
some 40 countries in Europe and Asia. 

Produced by Julien Bryan, director of 
International Film Foundation, the pic- 
ture was photographed in China, Japan, 
the Philippines and on the European 
continent by professional cameramen. 
The narration and musical score which 
accompany the film heighten its dra- 
matic and emotional appeal. 

“This Road We Walk” has been 
scheduled for national release in time 
to be used as part of the U. S. churches’ 
1947 “Share Your Thanksgiving” ap- 
peal, spearheaded by Church World 
Service. Religious leaders are asking 
Americans to put spiritual significance 
into their Thanksgiving by giving at 
Ieast the equivalent of their Thanks- 
giving dinner for overseas relief and re- 
construction, 


Miss Harkness and Dr. Bowman 
Win Abingdon Book Awards 


Nashville, Tenn. (RNS)—-Two Ameri- 
can theologians have been named co- 
winners of the Abingdon-Cokesbury 


faith and Christian 
people.”’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Award for book manuscripts accomplish- 
ing ‘‘the greatest good for the Christian 
living among all 


The writers, Miss Georgia Harkness 


of Evanston, Ill., and John Wick Bow- 


man of San Anselmo, Calif., will receive 
$7,500 each. Miss Harkness is chair- 


man of the department of theology and 
philosophy of religion at Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, Evanston, and Dr. 
man is professor of New Testament in- 
terpretation in the San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Bow- 


Miss Harkness’ entry, ‘‘Prayer and 


the Common Life,” discusses questions 
common to the lives of people every- 
where, while “The Religion of Matur- 
ity,’’ written by Dr. Bowman, concerns 
itself with the question, What is true 
religion? 


Miss Harkness is an ordained minis- 


ter in the Methodist Church. Dr. Bow- 
man is a Presbyterian, USA, clergyman. 


Both books will be published by the 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press in the spring 
of 1948. 


ABC ‘‘Greatest Story Program 
Plans 5-Weeks Christmas Cycle 


A Christmas cycle of five broadcasts 
dramatizing the story of the birth of 
Christ from the time that John the Bap- 





The Clock Does Not Stop 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





VERYONE agrees that our tech- 

nical advances have outrun our 

capacity to use them for human 
welfare. Each scientific discovery in- 
creases human power and human free- 
dom, But two world wars and the dis- 
covery of atomic energy prove that the 
increase of human power may lead to 
disaster as well as to human welfare. 


In this perplexing situation sugges- 
tions are being made more and more 
frequently that we ought to stop tech- 
nical advances until we can catch up 
with technics morally and socially. 


There is a certain plausibility in these 
suggestions but I doubt whether they 
offer us a way out of our present di- 
lemma. The real difficulty is that tech- 
nical advances cannot be stopped. There 
is no political authority, for one thing, 
which would have the power to enforce 
such a prohibition. If the government 
of one nation attempted to do so, it 
would merely expose its own people to 
new powers developed in other nations. 

Furthermore it would be quite impos- 
sible to define a technical advance. New 
methods, new procedures and new tech- 
niques are the constant by-products of 
research in every labratory and of ex- 
perience in every factory. 


The fact is that technical advance, 
though it is the product of human in- 
telligence, is not exactly the conse- 


covery; 


only hope. 


quence of human willing. Some scien- 
tific discoveries are indeed the result of 


definite experiments, intended to achieve 
the very results which are accomplished. 


But even such results frequently have 


important unintended consequences. 


Thus, modern science, having em- 
barked mankind upon the road of the 


progressive conquest of nature and the 
progressive harnessing of natural re- 
sources, has initiated a movement which 


is something like a force of nature 


rather than an achievement of the hu- 


man will. Human will and intelligence 
go into every particular new step of dis- 


but the total process is not 


willed and the various by-products of in- 


vention are not intended. 

Some of the atomic scientists who dis- 
covered how to harness atomic energy 
have confessed that they rather hoped, 


as men, that what they were doing as 
scientists would fail, because they rec- 
ognized that atomic energy had such 


destructive possibilities. But they could 
They could not make false 
moves as scientists, in order to assure 
the failure of their project. 

Man is powerful, and becoming daily 
more powerful. He may or may not 
bring his power under moral control. 
He had better try, however, because he 
can neither stop the clock of history 
nor turn it back.—(Copyright 1947, by 
RNS.) 
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tist heralded his coming to the point at 
which the Three Wise Men separated 
to go their own ways will be heard dur- 
ing the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany programs of “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told” each Sunday at 6:30 P. M. 
(EST), from November 30 through 
December 28. 

The broadcasts are the first which 
have dramatized the story of the birth 
of Christ in a complete chronicle. The 
Angel Gabriel will be impersonated on 
the air. Each broadcast will tell of a 
separate episode of an event which has 
been celebrated throughout Christen- 
dom each year for almost 2,000 years. 

All of the broadcasts will be included 
in the forthcoming ‘‘Greatest Story Ever 
Told” albums which are being offered 
for lease to religious teaching groups. 


Presbyterian Ministers Lose 
Appeal to Be Free of Restriction 


Mexico City (RNS)—The Mexican 
Supreme Court upheld a law which for- 
bids acts of external religious worship 
in a decision denying to two Presby- 
terian ministers a _ restraining order 
against the state government of Cam- 
peche. 

The ministers, Braulio Dzul and Don- 
ciano Sima, were arrested two months 
ago after they had set up a public ad- 
dress system in the town of Becal. They 
were charged with violation of the law 
against acts of external worship and 
were fined for violating an anti-public 
noise ordinance. 

In their appeal to the Supreme Court, 
the Presbyterian clergymen contended 
that local authorities had no power to 
enforce provisions of the Mexican Con- 
stitution relating to religious acts out- 
side churches. They claimed enforce- 
ment of this provision was restricted 
to federal authorities. 

The high court denied this claim and 
ruled that local officials could enforce 
the law. 


Newton Shows How To Do It 


New York. (RNS)—The National 
Honorary Achievement Award for the 
most outstanding United Church Can- 
vass conducted in this country during 
1946 has been presented to the churches 
of Newton, Mass., by Canvass headquar- 
ters here. 

Religious institutions in Newton were 
credited with securing more than $32,- 
000 in new funds over 1945, averaging 
34 new pledges for each of the 24 par- 
ticipating churches and using 1,000 can- 
vassers in the campaign. United Church 
Canvass headquarters said this was a 
record ‘unequalled in America.”’ 

Led by two laymen, William VY. M. 
Fawcett and David W. Tibbett, co-chair- 
men, the Newton community was said 
to have experienced through this united 
religious effort, ‘‘a new sense of what 
the church can mean and does mean in 
everyday life, resulting in greater at- 
tendance, new interest and more finan- 
cial support.”’ 
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@ A frank article about the Protestant Christian’s 
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relation to Jews, 


Roman Catholics, and those of his own company who disagree with him 


Concerning Tolerance 


By WILLIAM M. 


HERE ARE TWO THINGS the average modern fears. 
First, he fears that people will think him odd. So 
strong is this fear, that he becomes the willing slave 

of every passing fad, however wrong or stupid. He may 
not feel that the majority is right in a given situation, 
but he lacks the moral 
courage to stand against 
the majority, and thus 
run the risk of being 
conspicuous and the ob- 
ject of ridicule. 

The second thing the 
average modern fears is 
that people will think 
him intolerant. He hesi- 
tates to take any _ re- 
sponsible stand in mat- 
ters of great importance 
for the simple reason 
that he does not want 
people to consider him 
narrowminded and big- 
oted. He seeks a repu- 
tation for amiability. He 
wants to be thought 
genial and agreeable—a 
man of kindly feeling. 
And so, if he has any 
personal convictions, he 
keeps them to himself. 

So far has this love of tolerance gone that it is no longer 
intellectually respectable to take a stand. Our fear of 
intolerance has made us shy away from creeds and propa- 
ganda in religion, from indoctrination in education, and 
from definite standards in morality. To use some words 
of Mark Twain's, we are fast becoming a generation of 
“soft and pliable persons with back-bones made of boiled 
macaroni, who have no positive beliefs about anything.” 
It is high time, therefore, that we rethink this whole mat- 
ter of tolerance. 





William M. Elliott, Jr. 


Tolerance Listens Patiently 


What is tolerance? According to Webster’s dictionary, 
tolerance is ‘freedom from bigotry; sympathetic under- 
standing of others’ beliefs, without acceptance of them; 
an attitude of forbearance with reference to views, opin- 
ions, or actions with which one is not fully in sympathy.” 

If that be true, then tolerance is something other than 
intellectual indifference. It is not flabbiness of mind. It 
is not a careless ignoring of the vital differences between 
truth and error, and between right and wrong. While it 
may involve seeing both sides of a question, it does not in- 
volve believing in both sides of a question. Tolerance is 
not ‘‘a state of perpetual intellectual suspense.” 

There is a good illustration of intellectual indifference 
which so often masquerades as tolerance in that conversa- 
tion between Hamlet and Polonius. Said Hamlet, ‘Do you 
see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a camel?” ‘By 
the mass,”’ said Polonius, ‘‘and ’tis like a camel, indeed.” 
“Methinks,” continued Hamlet, “‘it is like a weasel.” “It 
is backed like a weasel,’’ replied Polonius. ‘Or like a 
whale?”’ suggested Hamlet. ‘‘Very like a whale,” declared 
the agreeable Polonius. 


*Dr. Elliott is pastor of the Highland Park church, Dal- 
las, and one of the contributing editors of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK. 


ELLIOTT, JR.* 


Nor is tolerance a sweet and limp amiability. What 
some people believe to be tolerance is just mushy sentimen- 
talism. The tolerant person, according to them, is one 
who is so eager to have things pleasant, and to get along 
with everybody, that he never stands for anything in par- 
ticular. He never disagrees with anybody on debatable 
subjects for fear he might displease others or make them 
uncomfortable. It is the “pease porridge’’ attitude. Some 
like it hot, some like it cold, some like it in the pot nine 
days old; so why make an issue of it? Why spoil the 
party? 

A good example of this idea of tolerance is the minister 
of a fashionable church whom I read about. He did not 
wish to offend any of his parishioners, and so this was 
the way he preached: ‘‘You had better repent, as it were; 
and be saved, in a measure; or you will be damned, to some 
extent.”’ 

Nor is tolerance absence of convictions. It is not loose 
compromise and easy concession. A person may be 
thoroughly convinced about some things, and witness to 
these convictions, without being in any sense intolerant. 
Not to hold strongly to some rock-ribbed convictions is a 
sign of weakness, not of strength. The men and women 
who have been our greatest pioneers in thought and 
achievement were not, in any ordinary sense, open-minded. 
They were “terrific believers.”” The late Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson pointed out that ‘“‘when we open our New Tes- 
tament we are ushered at once into the presence of a com- 
pany of dogmatists. Not one of them is vague or limp 
or gelatinous.” 


It Has to Do With Personal Relations 


Tolerance then, is not a matter of belief or tonviction. 
It is a matter of attitude and spirit. It is not a matter of 
our relation to views so much, as of our relation to peo- 
ple. Let us get that straight, for in this distinction lies 
the crux of the whole matter. We can disagree without 
beg intolerant. It is the manner in which we disagree 
that determines whether or not we are intolerant. Toler- 
ance does not require that we cease to differ with one an- 
other. It only requires that when we differ, it shall be 
in a spirit of charitableness and goodwill. As Dr. J. H. 
Oldham put it in one of his News Letters, ‘‘Uncompromis- 
ing loyalty to conviction is compatible with respect for those 
who differ from us.’’ We can have convictions then, with- 
out being bigoted. We can differ without animosity. We 
can disagree without being disagreeable. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, in a famous sermon, put the whole matter in 
proper proportion when he said, “I disagree with my friend. 
But I respect him; I want him to be true to his convictions, 
yet I claim the right and duty of trying to persuade him 
to my belief. Tolerance, is the meeting in perfect harmony 
of earnest conviction and rersonal indulgence.”’ 

True tolerance is not lazy-mindedness, nor moral indif- 
ference, nor shallow amiability, nor lack of conviction. If 
it is any of these things, then I am not, and do not wish 
to be, a tolerant person. But these are not tolerance. They 
are counterfeits. Tolerance is magnanimity. It is charity 
of mind. It is hesitation to judge. It is forbearance. It 
is humility. It is teachableness. It is ‘‘the unconquerable 
ascendency of personal good will over all differences of 
opinion.”’ Tolerance is “unity in essentials, liberty in non- 
essentials, and charity in all.” 


Intolerance Will Not Listen 


What then, is intolerance? The refusal to listen thought- 
fully to other views than one’s own is intolerance. To 
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stand up for our convictions in a pugnacious and can- 
tankerous mood is intolerance. To question another’s sin- 
cerity and character just because he happens to disagree 
with us, is intolerance. To impugn another’s motives is 
intolerance. To brand as hypocritical or stupid or vicious 
those who hold views differing from our own is intolerance. 
Name-calling is intolerance. To accuse everybody who holds 
political or social or racial views at variance with ours of 
being a Communist is intolerance. To say, even in the 
academic class-room, “no intelligent person believes that 
any more,” is intolerance, for many intelligent people may. 

The intolerant persons are the “private imperialists’? who 
“damn a’ parties but their own,’ and who deny to others 
the right to form their own judgments and express their 
own opinions. The intolerant individual is the individual 
who claims a kind of infallibility for himself in thought 
and conduct, and who possesses an egotistic and unteachable 
mind and spirit. You may have heard of the pompous 
brother who said that he made a mistake only one time 
and that was when he thought he was mistaken. 


It Is Not Indifference 


A wrong conception of tolerance has led some of us 
astray in our relationships with non-Christians. One rea- 
son we Christians are so indifferent about winning non- 
Christians to our faith is that we are afraid that such 
evangelistic zeal will look like intolerance. We have been 
swept away by the popular notion that if one is tolerant he 
will never find fault with other religions, and he will never 
try to change a non-Christian’s beliefs. All religious propa- 
ganda, we are told, is an impertinence, and all evangelism 
is interference. 

I wish to register a strong protest against such reason- 
ing. To claim, as some do, that “all religions at heart are 
alike,” and that “one religion is as good as another,” is 
not being tolerant. That is simply being uninformed. Any- 
one who has made any real first-hand study of the religions 
of the world, and their fruits, knows that such statements 
are false. Interest in religion is universal; the hunger 
for God and truth is universal; but to say that all religions 
are alike, and that one is as good as another is sheer ig- 
norance. The moral and spiritual superiority of Christian- 
ity over the ethnic faiths is obvious. 

This is not to deny the good in other religions. Every 
missionary gladly recognizes all the truth in the ethnic 
faiths. ‘God has not left himself without a witness” any- 
where. But one can recognize the good without shutting 
his eyes to the terrible errors and inadequacies which mar 
these faiths, and render them powerless in the face of man’s 
sin and need. It is not bigotry to offer our glorious gospel 
to non-Christians as their only hope. It is not ugly to 
claim the superiority of the Christian religion. It is not 
intolerance to hold up Christ as the true revelation of God, 
and the only Savior for lost men and women. It is not 
narrowness to believe that “there is no salvation in anyone 
else, nor even a second Name under heaven appointed for 
us men and our salvation” (Acts 4:12, Moffatt). 

This leads me to say a word about our relationship to 
our Jewish friends. There is much that we Gentile Chris- 
tians hold in common with Jews, religiously and other- 
wise. And there are many areas where we can and should 
cooperate as religious people. But we must never, in the 
name of tolerance, stifle or soften down the uniqueness of 
Christianity. To yield to such a temptation would not be 
tolerance; it would be disloyalty, both to our Redeemer 
and to our Jewish friends. 

This brings me to speak of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. That organization has rendered a 
unique service in recent years. It has fostered understand- 
ing and goodwill, and helped to unite all religious people 
in common battle against secularism and social evils. As 
long as it works for these goals, it merits our encourage- 
ment and support. But when activity in this movement 
weakens our testimony as New Testament Christians and 
deadens our work of evangelization among Jews, it is a 
snare and a delusion. Let us Christians never put our- 
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selves in any position where we are tempted to keep silent 
about our convictions, or fail to exalt Jesus as the Son of 
God and the promised Messiah. If to seek the conversion 
of Jews to Christianity is intolerance, then I am intolerant. 
I want to see them Christians—every last one of them; not 


* because I am narrow and bigoted and blind, but because 


Christ is the hope of every man, Jew or Gentile. I claim 
the right to offer my Jewish friends something much bet- 
ter than Judaism—something which they need for their 
salvation as surely as I need it for mine. I do not be- 
lieve that such a stand can justly be called intolerance. 


Toward Roman Catholics 


There is another relationship where a wrong conception 
of tolerance has led us astray, and that is our relationship 
with Roman Catholics. I speak of this matter particularly 
because Protestants have of late been sharply accused by 
the Catholic hierarchy of intolerance. We have been ac- 
cused of “‘waging a crusade of bigotry’? because we have 
challenged afresh certain policies and activities of the Ro- 
man Church which are inimical to the basic principles and 
institutions of American democracy. Is such a forthright 
protest, set forth in all charity and goodwill, intolerance? 
I do not believe it is. 

Bishop Oxnam spoke for all Protestants when, in a fear- 
less speech in St. Louis in 1945, he said: “It is not intoler- 
ance to protest against Roman Catholic activities that seek, 
through boycott, to threaten newspapers and therefore to 
control them in the Roman Catholic interest. This is to en- 
danger a free press and to destroy civil liberty. It is not 
intolerance to protest against actions of certain Roman 
Catholic leaders to deny Protestant ministers access to the 
radio by threatening station owners with the loss of con- 
sumer support of products advertised. It is not intoler- 
ance to insist upon the separation of church and state and, 
therefore, to object to the use of public funds for private 
and sectarian education. It is not intolerance to refuse to 
accept dictates that would deny Protestant churches the 
right to engage in missionary work in other lands at the 
very moment the Roman Catholic Church affirms its right 
to carry on missionary work in all lands. . It is not 
intolerance to point out that Protestantism will oppose the 
Clericalism that has cursed other lands. It is not intolerance 
to insist that a church must be a church; that it cannot 
be both church and state. Protestants, therefore, oppose 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with the Vatican.” 
That is plain talk, to be sure, but it is not intolerance. 
Surely one can be outspoken and frank without being un- 
charitable. 

No one would deny that Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics have much in common, but there are also fundamental 
differences between us, and we should not, out of fear of 
offending someone or being called intolerant, ignore these 
differences. We should welcome and support every effort 
toward the promotion of understanding and goodwill be- 
tween these two great divisions of Christendom, but this 
spirit will be hindered rather than advanced by pooh-pooh- 
ing the ‘actual and substantial differences” between us. I 
have nothing but goodwill and charity in my heart for 
Roman Catholics. I respect their faith and them. I would 
claim every true Christian among them as my brother in 
Christ, and will gladly join hands with them in harmonious 
cooperation for common ends. But I will not surrender my 
right to contend vigorously for the martyr faith of the 
Reformers. To stand by one’s convictions is not intoler- 
ance. To give clear witness to the unique and liberating 
truths of the Reformation is not bigotry. To work to keep 
this a Protestant country is not narrow-mindedness. 


We Need More Tolerance! 


So far I have stressed the harmful effects of a flabby 
and counterfeit tolerance. I want now to join all men of 
goodwill in a plea for more tolerance, in the true sense 
of the word. There is no denying the fact that some of us 
are intolerant. Our spirit is wrong. We are loveless and 
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uncharitable, not only toward people of other faiths, but 
toward those of our own spiritual household. There is a 
good deal of ill will among Christian groups which is scan- 
dalous, and which brings dishonor upon the name of Christ, 
and upon his cause. 

It has come to the place where some of us cannot discuss 
controversial questions without becoming emotionally up- 
set, and ‘“‘flying off the handle.” We cannot discuss race 
relations, or temperance, or war and peace, or the Second 
Coming, or the Federal Council, or church union without 
emotional excitement, name-calling and hard feelings. God 
pity us, and forgive us! How defenseless is such an atti- 
tude! How tragic that our fellowship in Christ should 
be broken by such a spirit, and that we should thus 
assist the devil in his effort to “divide and conquer.” 

I plead then, for tolerance. Let every person feel free 
to speak his convictions in an atmosphere of Christian love 
and understanding. And let there be no harsh indictment 
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of his sincerity and motives. We should listen respectfully 
and with a teachable mind to what others have to say, even 
though we disagree, for none of us is infallible, and we 
can learn from one another. No single Christian, nor group 
of Christians, is the sole repository of all of God’s truth. 

In the early days of the Reformation, when many ques- 
tions were being debated, and feelings were running high, 
Zwingli opened a crucial conference with this prayer: ‘Fill 
us, O Lord, with Thy gentle spirit, and dispel on both sides 
all clouds of misunderstanding and passion. Make an end 
to the strife of blind fury. Arise, O Christ, Thou Son of 
righteousness, and shine upon us. Alas! While we con- 
tend, we only too often forget to strive after the holiness 
which Thou requirest from us all. Guard us against abus- 
ing our powers, and enable us to employ them with all earn- 
estness for the promotion of holiness.’’ Such a prayer should 
be on our lips as we face, in company with other Christians, 
the critical issues of our time. 


Religion and Health Make Common Cause 


By SEWARD HILTNER* 


MEASURE of the progress now taking place in 
A the relationship of religion to health may be gained 

from the main address at the recent convention of 
the American Protestant Hospital Association, given by 
Russell L. Dicks, Chaplain of Wesley Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago. It was received as one of the strongest and most 
comprehensive resumes on this subject that has yet ap- 
peared. Through courtesy of the Association and of Mod- 
ern Hospital Magazine, which will publish the address in 
full, excerpts are given below. 

“To understand the chaplain’s contribution to the care 
of the patient one must understand the nature of illnesr 
itself. . Illness is basically, from the standpoint of the 
patient . . a spiritual problem, and health is a spiritual 
condition. . . Medical science . . says we become sick, 
both physically and mentally, because of the inadequate way 
in which we learn to handle our emotions of fear, guilt 
feelings and loneliness. . 

“Tllness which is even partially psychogenic has 
tremendous implications for religion, for religion deals with 
the interpretation of life and attempts to put meaning into 
living. To fail to help people who have problems of this 
nature is to fail as completely as if we failed to treat an 
organic disease. 


The Five Great Crises 


“There are ‘five great crises of illness,’ all being es- 
sentially spiritual from the patient’s point of view: ‘ac- 
ceptance of one’s diagnosis the surgical operation 

. a physical handicap following treatment . . long 
convalescence, when loneliness sets in, when the spirit 
dries up and the mind turns in upon itself . . death. . 

“The art of surgery is in knowing what to cut and what 
not to cut. The art of ministering to the sick is in know- 
ing what to ask and what not to ask, what to say and what 
not to say; when to pray and when not to pray; when 
to leave and when to stay . . the physician welcomes us 
as allies when we work along sound lines. . 

“Tf illness is essentially a spiritual problem, the 
church hospital without a chaplain is failing in the very 
task for which it was established. To be sure we 
have made great progress. . Even so. . too few of 
our church hospitals have chaplains, especially trained 
chaplains.”’ 

An important step toward this goal was taken Septem- 
ber 18 when plans were set in motion for formation of a 
Lutheran Hospital Association by the administrators of 
25 of the 87 Lutheran Hospitals in the United States. Many 
of these hospitals have also long been members of the 





*Mr. Hiltner, who is a Protestant minister, is executive 
secretary of the Commission on Religion and Health in the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


American Protestant Hospital Association, which has func- 
tioned since 1920 as the agent for promoting common pur- 
poses among the 450 Protestant hospitals in the United 
States. The new Lutheran organization is expected to have 
aims and functions for the Lutheran groups similar to those 
of the general Protestant group. This progressive move 
by the Lutheran group should also result in strengthening 
of the general Protestant effort in the hospital field. 


2,000 Have Had Training 


It is estimated that well over two hundred theological 
students and ministers took clinical pastoral training dur- 
ing this past summer in twenty-one training centers. An 
equal number are receiving similar training on a part-time 
basis during the school year. Altogether nearly 2,000 have 
received this form of training since it was initiated in 
1923. 

Some of the broad implications of religion’s relation to 
health may be seen in three special schools which were 
held during the summer. Nearly sixty ministers attended 
the fifth year of the Yale School of Alcohol studies’ sum- 
mer session. Five clergymen attended the special school 
on sex education conducted by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania through its School of Medicine and School of Edu- 
cation. While the clergy who had expected to attend the 
Workshop in Education and Fitness were unable to do so, 
this special course under the auspices of George Williams 
College will be open to ministers in future years. 

The extent to which this point of view is being recog- 
nized by national and community groups is suggested in 
the plans of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
which will have, for the first time at its annual meeting in 
November, a session devoted to cooperation by the clergy- 
man and psychiatrist. 

Fundamental to development of working relationships 
between religion and health are basic public health services, 
so much taken for granted in large cities. 

The Federal Council of Churches was one of sixty-five 
agencies represented at a conference on local health units 
sponsored in September by the American Public Health As- 
sociation. After reviewing the evidence, such as that 
demonstrating that a third of the national population is 
without the services of an organized health department 
and an additional one-third is served by a staff which is 
obviously insufficient, the conference set forth workable 
and non-controversial standards to aid local areas as they 
move toward more adequate services. The significance of 
local initiative was fully recognized by the conference. 
Further information may be secured from the American 
Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y., whose Executive Secretary, R. M. Atwater, M. 
D., is also Vice-Chairman of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on Religion and Health. 
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EDITORIAL 





- Friends of God and Men 


Is it not significant that in the 46 
years since the Nobel Peace Prize was 
first awarded it was not until this year 
that a church group or organization re- 
ceived the prize? It would seem to be 
further significant that in all these 
years since the first presentation in 1901 
no individual received the award for his 
contribution to world peace through the 
church until John R. Mott was named 
a co-winner last year. Now, the follow- 
ing year, the American Friends Service 
Committee is a co-winner. 

Looking over the list of winners in 
former years one is impressed by what 
seems to have been the conviction of the 
award committee that the great contri- 
butions to peace would come through 
the efforts of statesmen. Most of the 
recognitions have been in that field. 
True, some of these have been deeply 
religious persons, as Woodrow Wilson, 
the 1919 winner, and Jane Addams, co- 
winner in 1931, but they did not receive 
the awards because of their contribu- 
tions through the church. 


It is a wholesome sign that the 
church, which through the centuries 
has proclaimed a gospel of peace and 
goodwill, should now seem to be mak- 
ing that gospel so real, at least in some 
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areas, as to challenge the attention of 
men with its fundamental effort toward 
reconciliation. 

All honor to the Friends. No church 
has more thoroughly or more sacrifici- 
ally or more untiringly translated its 
faith into deeds around the world; none 
has sought more effectively to get to the 
roots of war or to remove the suffering 
of body and spirit of those who are 
crushed by its pressures, With less than 
120,000 members in all branches of the 
Friends’ organizations, a relief program 
of $60,000,000 has been administered in 
20 devastated countries since World 
War I. Now the Foreign Service Section 
of the committee has a relief and re- 
habilitation program in 11 foreign coun- 
tries with a $7,000,000 budget. 

What will be done with its half of the 
$40,000 award which is shared with the 
London Friends Service Council? Why, 
they tell you, there is no question about 
it. It will almost certainly go into 
foreign relief. 


Better Press Relations 


According to the report from the 
meeting of the Synod of Arkansas, some 
Presbyterians in that state have become 
concerned about the poor press and 
radio coverage which Presbyterian 
events are receiving. Such reactions, 
whether Presbyterian are otherwise, are 
found generally over the country. 
Church and religious events, people are 
convinced, are poorly reported, and 
often not at all. 


The truth of the matter is that in 
most cases we simply get what we de- 
serve. Any editor who receives regu- 
lar or occasional news releases or pub- 
licity sheets from churches or church 
agencies understands very well why so 
little church news gets into the daily 
press or on the radio. Most of it is ill- 
prepared and without any idea as to 
what people are interested in reading. 
Most of it requires re-writing in news- 
paper style. That takes somebody’s 
time to try to dig out a newsworthy 
fact, if any. Busy editorial offices there- 
fore are inclined to push such material 
aside and take what instantly appears 
to have news (not to say publicity) 
value which can be prepared with a 
minimum of effort. 


There are many angles to this prob- 
lem which have long concerned us. 
Look at one situation. On Saturdays, 
city papers focus attention on scores or 
hundreds of church services for the fol- 
lowing day. Advertisements herald this 
preacher or that sermon topic, news 
articles announce an _ out-of-the-city 
guest minister, pictures tell of great 
things which will happen tomorrow. 
But on Monday morning, what do the 
readers see about this highly-publicized 
effort which caught their attention in 
Saturday’s paper? What came of it all? 
In those many services did not a single 
preacher say something which would be 
of significant interest to the readers of 
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the paper on Monday morning? 

Of course, the answer is that many 
of them did very ‘‘newsworthy” deeds; 
many sermons dealt practically and in 
current language with today’s needs. 
But it is likely that no one prepared 
any advance direct quotations or gave 
the newspaper any help whatsoever in 
writing an article for Monday’s paper. 
Do you know of any other events, so 
widely publicized in advance, which 
have so little reported about them when 
they are over? 

Pressure on editors or publishers will 
not do this job half so well as will a 
lively interest on the part of readers to- 
gether with commendation of what is 
done in an effective manner. It is pain- 
fully true that we do have a poor press 
for church and religious events but if 
we are to have a better one it will be 
largely up to us for we are going to 
keep on getting just about what we de- 
serve. 


Good Radio 

Miss Rosser’s letter which appears on 
page 2 calls attention to an extremely 
worthwhile and effective radio program 
with which all churches and church 
families by this time should be well ac- 
quainted. Praise for the effort, since 
its beginning earlier this year, has been 
well-nigh universal. Even if some of 
the tones or inflections of some of the 
leading characters seem to be a trifle 
artificial, friendly critics gladly pass 
them by because of the over-all achieve- 
ment and their joy that so good a re- 
ligious program is reaching so many 
people. 

Beginning en Sunday, November 30 
the Christmas cycle of five programs 
will attract more attention than ever 
and many people will gain new mean- 
ing in the days leading up to the cele- 
bration of the birth of a Savior. 

Since the program is on trial through 
December, some fan mail to the radio 
stations and/or to Goodyear might be 
very effective. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Niemoeller’s Position 





I have learned a great deal about the 
difficulties in this country connected 
with church cooperation and Christian 
organization. But I myself never will 
break with a “fundamentalist’’ because 
he believes in things in which I do not 
believe, and I never will separate from 
a “‘liberal’’ because he does not believe 
in things in which I do believe. But I 
shall stay a brother to everybody who 
puts his only trust and hope in my Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ, and I am sure, 
that the rest will be taken care of by 
God’s Holy Spirit, according to the 
promise of Christ. [I must say a similar 
thing with respect to political convic- 
tions: I can’t deny anybody being a 
Christian because he is opposed to my 
political or economic views, and I can- 
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not even dissociate myself from radicals 
on both sides, for whom [ feel respon- 
sible as fellow human beings, on whose 
behalf Christ died, as he did for me.— 
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From a letter of Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, written before his departure 
from the United States last Spring.— 
CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS. 





How to Escape the 
By KENNETH 


End of the World 


J. FOREMAN 





“The things that are seen are tran- 
sient, but the things that are unseen are 
eternal.’’—II Corinthians 4:18, R. S. V. 


HY SHOULD PEOPLE worry 
about the end of the world? It 
is bound to happen in every 

lifetime, and what is bound to happen 
should never be an occasion for worry. 
There is no difference between the 
world’s folding up and leaving you, and 
your folding up and leaving the world. 
One of these is sure to happen. Death 
is the world’s end, for each individual, 
just as much as if the whole planet went 
up in flame, 

Possibly it should be set to the credit 
of the human race that most persons 
are more alarmed about a possible end- 
of-the-planet or end-of-humanity Last 
Day than about personal and individual 
death. One does not mind going out 
and hearing the door shut behind him, 
but one hates to think of the whole hu- 
man race crowding out at the same time. 
May we infer that this argues a certain 
amount of unselfishness? Be that as 
it may, probably at the present moment 
there are more people giving some anx- 
ious thought to the possibility of the 
world’s end, whether the literal smash- 
ing of the planet or the crash of the 
“world as we know it,’’ than at any 
recent time, 


OW CAN WE escape the end of the 
world? In one sense, escape is 
impossible. It is appointed unto 

men, and to this planet, once to die. We 
shall have to face it, one way or an- 
other. How shall we best come through 
without damage? 

Selfish escape will not do. Is it death 
we try to dodge? Some try to postpone 
it by drinking buttermilk, and some con- 
sult horoscopes, and some transplant 
glands. But the Reaper only whets his 
scythe and moves a step nearer. He has 
all the time there is, and ours is running 
out. Or is it some Atomic Disaster we 
fear? In the next war, if we are not 
bright enough to stay out of one, it is 
estimated that about seven million peo- 
ple will die in the first hour, and count- 
less other millions will wish they had 
died with them. What do you want to 
do about that? Will you construct some 
fortress out of sight, some bunker where 
more successfully than Hitler you may 
survive the thunders of the new Judge- 
ment Day? If you could do that, your 
new world would not be worth living in. 
The voyage of the Ark began with an 


act of obedience and ended with an act 
of worship; but even so there was a 
ninth passenger aboard: Sin. A modern 
ark built out of pure selfishness would 
pour forth its sheltered crew afterwards 
to build a worse world than before, 
Escape by dreaming is no better. It 
is possible to ignore the unpleasant In- 
evitable. We read that the neighbors 
of Noah ate and drank, married and 
were given in marriage, up to the Time. 
There were wedding invitations 
out for the night the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up. But the 
wedding invitations did not dam the 
great waters. When the Romans con- 
quered Syracuse, it is said that Archi- 
medes the scientist was in his back 
garden, working problems in geometry 
on the sandtable. And a Roman sword 
caught him in the midst of a theorem. 
Archimedes could ignore the invaders, 
but that did not save Syracuse, nor him. 
To refuse to become obsessed with the 
world’s end, personal or cosmic, is good, 
for there is much to be done in the 
meantime. But to ignore the certainty 
is bad. How shall we escape? 


HERE WILL BE no escaping the 
fact. But we can escape the fate, 
if you understand the difference. 

We can remember that word of truth: 
“The things that are seen are transient, 
the things that are not seen are eter- 
nal.’”” We can begin, now, to live in the 
Unseen, for the Unseen, by the Unseen. 

We can live in the Unseen. After the 
world’s end it will remain. We might 
begin to make ourselves at home in it, 
as becomes sons and daughters of the 
Unseen God. We can make a beginning 
by living in the world of Value. You 
cannot photograph Value, you can 
hardly prove its existence by logic; 
science knows not of it. Yet Value is 
real, and creative. It is Beauty that 
produces the art gallery, Justice that 
builds the courthouse, Mercy that sets 
up the hospital, Faith that erects the 
church—not the other way around. He 
whose life is in things grows old with 
them, shrivels and dies with them. He 
whose life is built on Justice and roofed 
with Mercy and warmed with Faith, 
whose windows are Truth and Beauty 
and Goodness, shall find his house 
standing the morning after the death of 
the world. 

We can live for the Unseen. Without 
abating a whit of our interest in this 
world, without forgetting a duty nor 
missing a joy in this present life, we can 
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learn again what Bunyan knew, that 
this life is a pilgrimage, and the end of 
it is not in the world we see. Every 
city is a city of destruction. Every ex- 
perience is a lesson, all this life here is 
only the first grade, We need not pass 
with blind eyes and clenched hands 
through this world; but we shall not 
think this world the only one. We shall 
learn to live by hope, and hope which 
is seen is not hope at all. 

We can live by the Unseen. Whence 
cometh our help? From the bank bal- 
ance, from the medicine chest, from the 
fine words that are said of us, from our 
prospects or our publicity? These will 
fail at the world’s end. These will fail 
us now. Whence cometh our help? 
What do we live by? When the world 
seems solid under our feet we can live 
by it. But when the last tremors begin 
we shall wish we had lived by what can- 
not be shaken. He that lives by the 
world, his starving soul-shall go hungry 
at the last. But he who lives by the 
Spirit, though the world beneath him 
go trembling to its end, shall escape the 
end of the world. His soul shall not die 
with it, for he is immortal whose soul 
has fed on God. 





We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 








4. THE VANCE BROTHERS 

Presbyterians the nation over are 
proud of the Vance boys, James I. and 
Joseph A. Born in the Synod of Ten- 
nessee during the War between the 
States, the two brothers graduated from 
the same college—King of Tennessee; 
from the same theological seminary— 
Union of Virginia; and were the re- 
cipients of the same honorary degrees— 
D. D. and LL. D. Both have written and 
published many books, and both have 
had outstanding pastorates. James I.’s 
ministry was spent in the Southern 
Church, save for a ten-year pastorate in 
the Reformed Church of America at 
Newark, N. J., from 1900-1910. Twice 
was he the pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Nashville, Tenn., dur- 
ing which time he was elected modera- 
tor of the General Assembly. The 
earlier pastorates of Joseph A. were also 
in the Southern Church, but since the 
turn of the century, his pastorates have 
been in the USA Church, notably in 
Chicago and in Detroit. His pastorate 
in Detroit paralleled that of his brother 
in Nashville both in length of service 
and in outstanding leadership. He, too, 
was elected a moderator of a General 
Assembly—that of the USA Church, 
and he is now pastor emeritus of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Detroit, 
James I. was gathered to his fathers on 
Nov. 24, 1934, but his younger brother, 
Joe, is having a healing ministry as a 
temporary supply in the Central Pres- 
byterian Church of Denver, Colo. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Synod of Arkansas 
Meets at Batesville 


Last of the synod meetings to be held 
this fall was that of Arkansas, meeting 
in the First church, Batesville, seat of 
the synod’s college, the oldest charter 
college in the state. This meeting was 
arranged in conjunction with the 75th 
anniversary celebration of Arkansas 
College and special emphasis was placed 
on this institution and its service to the 
church, 

Reginald Young, pastor of the Mal- 
vern church, was succeeded as modera- 
tor by Alexander Henry, Newport pas- 
tor. 

Laymen played an important part in 
the meeting and three of them had 
prominent places on the program or 
were given special assignments as a re- 
sult of their activities. Edward D. 
Grant, executive secretary of Religious 
Education, flew from Richmond to speak 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


in conjunction with the synod’s report 
on religious education. Dr. Grant de- 
clared that the world needs trained and 
consecrated Christian leadership as 
never before and the church must make 
that leadership available through a 
patient, persevering and powerful pro- 
gram of leadership that is distinctly 
Christian. A bewildered world, he said, 
does not know what to expect from the 
church, but it is high time the church 
knew what it ought to offer the world 
in making its gospel relative to today’s 
desperate situation and pressing needs. 

Another layman was A. Walton Litz, 
insurance executive and elder in Little 
Rock’s Second church, who presented 
the Presbyterian Program of Progress 
in an informing and challenging man- 
ner. Mr. Litz is prominent in men’s 
work in the church and now serves as 
president of the Men of the Synod of 
Arkansas. 

Elder J, E. Dews, utilities executive 
of Stuttgart, ignited a warm discussion 
on the lack of good radio and newspaper 
publicity on the church’s work in Ar- 
kansas, The discussion resulted in the 
appointment of an ad interim committee 





1837 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 


A Church Related, Liberal Arts College 
That Is Non-Sectarian 
John R. Cunningham, President 


1947 








Preparatory: 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses ieading to A. A. or A. S. Degree 
10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 
Two years Business Administration. 
Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial. 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Apartments available for married students. 
Registration fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 


Instructor Rating. 








dents. 
which they are prepared. 


priority. 





Southwestern at Memphis 


Announces that a limited number of well prepared students with serious 
purpose, including some dormitory residents, may be admitted for the second 
semester, beginning February 3, 1948, since a number of those now in at- 
tendance, because of the accelerated summer program of twelve weeks, will 
have completed their courses at that time. 

Beginning classes in the laboratory sciences, French, Spanish, English, 
mathematics, Bible, speech, history, and economics will be open to such stu- 
Those transferring from other colleges may enter advanced classes for 


Applications for admission in September, 1948, are now being received 
and will be acted upon as promptly as possible. 


Address inquiries to The Registrar 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


Early applications receive 
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(Mr. Dews is chairman) to study the 
question, giving special attention to the 
possibility of bringing pressure to bear 
upon the large radio stations and news- 
papers of Little Rock in seeking to gain 
better publicity for the work being done 
by the more than 18,000 “Southern” 
Presbyterians in the synod. (Cf. edi- 
torial, page 8.) 

A private conversation in which one 
prominent elder termed the program of 
the synod ‘“antiquated,’’ led to a dis- 
cussion on the floor where his idea was 
shared by other laymen and ministers, 
Then a committee was appointed, with 
Claude D. Wardlaw, pastor of Central 
church, Little Rock, to study the entire 
docket of synod with a view to bring- 
ing recommendations next year as to 
possible steps toward streamlining the 
program. 

Synod’s superintendent of home mis- 
sions and evangelism, A. F. Fogartie, re- 
ported much progress in his depart- 
ments with indications of further 
achievements ahead. 


Next year the synod will meet in the 
Pulaski Heights church, Little Rock. 
IRVINE HOGE WILLIAMS. 
Monticello. 


Five New Missionaries Appointed 


Five new missionaries appointed by 
the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions include Dr. Herbert A. Coding- 
ton, Jr., Lyle W. Peterson and Mrs. 
Peterson, Warrington Preston and Mrs. 
Preston. 


Dr. Codington, from Wilmington, N. 
C., will go to China as a medical mis- 
sionary. Before going he is to study at 
Union Seminary in Virginia, the Mis- 
sionary Institute at Montreat next sum- 
mer and at Yale. The Petersons also 
go to China. Mr. Peterson is a native 
of Carney, Mich., and since his gradua- 
tion at Columbia Seminary has served 
as pastor at Picayune, Miss. Mrs. Pe- 
terson is the former Catherine McLauch- 
lin, daughter of the W. C. McLauchlins, 
also missionaries to China. 

Mr. Preston was born in Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Mrs. Preston in Ware Shoals, 
S. C. They have been serving the Wood- 
ruff, S. C., church. As missionaries 
they will work in the East Brazil mis- 
sion, leaving this country early in 1948. 





BANK BY MAIL 


\t First and Merchants, you have the 
benefit of banking-by-mail. It makes 
a teller of your own mail-box. S’mply 
fill in deposit slips, and mail your de- 
posit to the bank. Your receipt is re- 
turned by mail. Ask for envelopes as 
a matter of convenience. 


FIRST. AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR., 
Chairman of the Board 
4. HITER LARRIS, 
President 
Canital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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Agencies Report Increases 


Seven months’ receipts by the various 
agencies of the church show steady in- 
creases except in the case of Home Mis- 
sions where adjusted percentages by the 
General Assembly are caring for the 
Negro Work which is now administered 
separately. Reports are as follows, end- 
ing October 31: 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $457,- 
671; increase, $43,653. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $164,182; 
decrease, $3,865. ; 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $77,678; increase, 
$3,362. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $99,421; increase, $26,- 
914. 

Assembly’s Training School 
mond), $20,957; increase, $2,620. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Kelsey Regen Leads 
Southwestern Services 

Kelsey Regen, pastor of the First 
church, Durham, N. C., was leader of 
the Religious Emphasis period at 
Southwestern in Memphis November 9: 
11 under the theme, ‘‘The Good News of 
the Gospel.’” Dr. Regen spoke to the 
students and faculty five times and led 
discussions each evening. 


(Rich- 





Austin Seminary Students 
Hear Oklahoma City Pastor 

Students at Austin Seminary were led 
in their annual day of rededication early 
in November by R. M. Crowe, pastor of 
the Central church, Oklahoma City. 
Classes were suspended and the entire 
day was given over to worship and 
prayer, with Mr. Crowe leading a 7:00 
A. M. communion service and speaking 
at 10 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 


Belhaven College Has $300,000 
On Half-Million Campaign 

Plans are going forward in the half- 
million dollar campaign by Belhaven 
College, Jackson, Miss., under the lead- 
ership of a state-wide Committee of 100. 


Earlier this year $200,000 was raised 


in Jackson. A pre-campaign gift of 
$100,000 by Robert D. Sanders, a Mis- 
sissippi industrialist, pushed the fund 
hearer its goal. Money secured through 
this effort will be used for buildings 
which will enable the college to care 
for 500 students instead of the present 
300. 


“Friends of the Seminary” 
Hold Meeting in Richmond 
The second annual meeting of ‘“‘The 








MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution, distinctive 
in Christian ideals, founded in 1856. Out- 
standing departments in music and busi- 
hess, Fully accredited academic work for 
first two years of college. Approved for 
training Veterans under Public Law 16 
and Public Law 346 (G. ¥. Bill). Reason- 
able costs. For catalogue, address: 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, Pres., 
Statesville, N. C. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Friends of the Seminary’? was sched- 
uled for the second Wednesday in No- 
vember when representatives of this 
movement from five states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were expected to 
gather at Union Seminary in Richmond. 
There are now 5,000 members of this 
organization in the four controllftng 
synods (Va., N. C., W. Va., and Appa- 
lachia). Miss Louise Davidson, Be- 
thesda, Md., is chairman. Special pro- 
jects are chosen each year by these 
“Friends” and funds are contributed to 
enlarge the work of the institution. 
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Austin Seminary Junior 
Has Made the Rounds 

Gene Strickland, his friends think, 
may hold a record. Now a junior at 
Austin, Texas, seminary, he has at- 
tended all his church’s educational in- 
stitutions open to him in Texas. These 
friends think he is the only man who 
has attended all these: Southwestern 
Home and School, Itasca; Schreiner In- 
stitute, Kerrville; Austin College, Sher- 
man; and now Austin Seminary. Only 
others, Tex-Mex and Pres-Mex, are for 
Mexican boys and girls. 





equipment, beautiful campus. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 

First and second- year college courses; two years of high school. Trans- 
fer, General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
control, academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern 
Dramatics, Glee Club, Sports. 
for 1948-1949 session should be made now. E 

William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Program develops self- 


Applications 
For catalogue, write 











Shas Chustinas give your child 








the Bible Martha Washington 
Bee gave her daughter 


In 1799, when Martha Washington 
gave her beloved Bible to her adopted 
daughter, Eleanor Custis, the Oxford 
gift tradition was already old. Oxford 
has been America’s gift Bible since 
1675. 


Today’s Bibles are masterpieces of 


bookmaking . . . type so clear you can 


{re-read it by candlelight . . . bindings 

























family. 


This Beautiful Bible has just the 
features that make the Bible so 
absorbing and helpful to any 
. child . . . colored pictures, inter- 
| esting commentary, questions 
and answers, self-pronouncing 

type. French Morocco, overlap- 
ping cover. Type is very legible 
and easy on children’s eyes .. . 
printed on fine white Bible paper. 
The price is only $5.50. Your 
child’s name can be stamped in 
gold on the cover at slight addi- 
tional charge. Other beautiful 
Oxford Bibles are available 
for all members of your 


wonderfully soft, yet strong and en- 
during. Many editions are printed on 
exclusive Oxford India Paper, so thin 
that over 1600 pages make a Bible 
only an inch thick. 
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, OXFORD 


America’s Gift BIBLE Since 1675 
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INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT MILKE............ No. 3: 


The fat of milk is the most easily di- 
gested of any food fat known! 


DAIRY CO. 


“The Home of Better Milk” 
1810-18 W. Main St. Dial 5-2838 











FINANCIAL CAMPAIGN 
$ $ PLAN BOOK $ $ 


Over 


$50,000,000 Produced 
by Using This Plan. 


for 


CHURCHES and COLLEGES 
(First edition entirely sold 
New edition being printed) 

e 
Price $10 per copy 
& 


Get your copy now 
before it’s too late. 


we 
Compiled and Edited 
by 
REV. 8S. W. McGILL, D. D. 
822 Nuttman Avenue 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Orders received from Texas, 
California, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Virginia, etc. 


$ $ $ $ 











THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

H. Dockery Brown, Jr., Third church, 
Richmond, Va., will become pastor of 
the First church, Rock Hill, §. C., early 
in December. 

R. T. Baker from Waxhaw, N. C., to 
1707 Lucerne Way, New Bern, N. C. 

D. F. Waddell from Holston Valley, 
Tenn., to 714 W. Hillcrest Drive, John- 
son City, Tenn., where he will serve the 
Calvary church. 

Earl B. Brandon from Anson, Texas, 
to Covenant church, Sylvania Sta., Box 
7073, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

George T. McKee from Newellton, 
La., to Morrilton, Ark. 

Walter L. Bader from Thibodaux, La., 
to 720 Dantzler St., Moss Point, Miss. 

Jan A. McMurry from Gatesville, 
Texas, to 803 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. (See page 3.) 

Herman R. Schuessler from Crocker, 
Mo., to 204 W. Seventh St., Fulton, Mo. 

A. S. Gear from Winchester, Va., to 











NO ONE ELSE 


—can know so well as you your- 
self, the wisest distribution of 
your estate. 

But unless you make a will, 
your estate must be distributed 
according to the law which may 
be contrary to the best interest 
of those you wish to benefit. 

Make your will today and 
name as your executor and 
trustee the 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Ipsurance 





Corporation 








THORNWELL 


A GREAT NAME IN THE FIELD OF CHILD CARE 
HOME AND SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 


Founded 1875 
WE TRAIN FOR LIFE 


1875 


Controlled by the Synods of 


FLORIDA — GEORGIA — SOUTH CAROLINA 
REMEMBER THORNWELL 


* in your Church Budget 
* in your Sunday School 
onee a month 


MALCOLM A. MACDONALD, PRESIDENT, Clinton, South Carolina 


1947 


* in your Auxiliaries 
* in vour Prayers 
* at Thanksgiving 
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Jewell Ridge, Va. 

John L. Stuart, Jr., from Stephens 
City, Va., to Eastlawn church, Pasca- 
goula, Miss. 

J. Allen Messer from Gerrardstown, 
W. Va., to Cumberland Court House, 
Va., effective Dec. 1. 

D. R. Freeman from Black Mountain, 
to RFD 11, Box 1815, Houston, Texas. 
N. C., to Concord, Tenn. 

D. F. Waddell, formerly of Holston 
Valley, Tenn., is to be installed as pas- 
tor of Calvary church, Johnson City, 
Tenn., Nov. 9. 

B. H. Wiggins, who has been serving 
as assistant pastor in the First church, 
Bristol, Tenn., was expected to begin his 
ministry at the Weir, Miss., church 
early in November. 

E. W. Mitchell from Benavides, Texas, 
to R. F. D., Box 1815, Houston, Texas. 


MISSIONARIES 


Paul J. Coblentz, Glenville, W. Va., 
has terminated his service at Glenville 
and he and Mrs. Coblentz expect to sail 
for mission service in Brazil about Dec. 
a. 

S. Dwight Winn and Miss Emily 
Winn, Greenville, S. C., sailed from San 
Francisco on their return to Korea late 
in October. 

F. Sidney Anderson and Mrs. Ander- 
son have arrived in this country from 
Brazil, via Pan-American Airways, on 
account of Mrs. Anderson’s health. Miss 
Florence Lewis, missionary to Africa, 
has also returned from the mission field 
for her furlough. 


INJURED IN CHINA 

Wm. F. Junkin, Jr., sustained a basal 
fracture of the skull Oct. 30, while rid- 
ing on a truck en route to Sutsien. 
Though seriously injured, he is being 
reported in “good condition.” 


FOOD COMMITTEE 


J. Blanton Belk, St. Giles’ church, 
heads the Richmond, Va., Citizens’ Food 
Committee, by appointment of the 
mayor and election by the committee. 
Dr. Belk, leading a vigorous effort in 
food conservation, coined the slogan, 
“If we care enough and if we share 
enough, everyone will have enough.” 


N. C. COUNCIL LEADERS 


John A. Redhead, Greensboro, is sec- 
ond vice-president of the N. C. Council 
of Churches for the coming year; War- 
ner L. Hall, Charlotte, is a member of 
the executive committee; and Ernest J. 
Arnold, Durham, was re-elected execu- 
tive secretary. 


IN G. S. C. W. MISSION 


William Crowe, Jr., pastor of the 
First church, Wilmington, N. C., was @ 
member of the team of the University 
Christian Mission which spent several 
days on the campus of Georgia State 
College for Women at Milledgeville re- 
cently. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The Way of Love 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 23 


I John 2:7-11, 15-17; 3:13-18. 


Bible Quotations are from the Revised 
Standard Version. 


The first epistle of John was written 
quite evidently by the author of the 
Gospel according to John, that beloved 
disciple who, it is generally agreed, en- 
tered more fully into the Master’s heart 
and mind than any other. It was writ- 
ten in his old age (about 100 A. D.), 
when he had pondered long on the sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ life and death, and 
after all the other apostles had passed 
on to their heavenly reward. It repre- 
sents then the mature thoughts of the 
Apostle John, the last words directed 
by any of the apostles to the church. 

The purpose of the letter was two- 
fold: first, said John, that ‘‘you may 
have fellowship with us’; and second, 
and primarily, that his readers might 
have fellowship with God—for our fel- 
lowship, he says ‘‘is with the Father and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.” (1:3.) 

The way to fellowship, fellowship 
pure and fellowship which abides 
through all eternity, says John in this 
Epistle, is the way of love, and the way 
of love involves 


I. Love for One’s Fellowmen, 1:7-11. 


John opens the section most appropri- 
ately by reminding his hearers that they 
themselves are loved by God and loved 
by him: “Beloved, I am writing you no 
new commandment, but an old com- 
mandment which you had from the be- 
ginning... .’ The beginning of what? 
John may mean, as Athanasius, one of 
the greatest of the early church fathers 
thought, that the command to love our 
brother dates from the beginning of the 
human race, i. e., that it is a law writ- 
ten on the human heart. Or it may 
mean the beginning of God’s revelation 
to man, for the command, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,’ is found 
in the Mosaic law (Levit. 19:18). Or 
it may mean, and this is the most likely 
supposition, accepted by most modern 
Bible students, from the beginning of 
your Christian life, It is one of the first 
lessons that a man learns when he 
comes to know God through Jesus 
Christ. It is an old commandment 
which they had heard many times be- 
fore. And yet it is a new command- 
Ment, because it always comes with 
fresh implications, because as we grow 
in the Christian life, as we face new ex- 
Periences, it comes to us with new 
meaning. It is always making new 
demands upon us. It is a command 


therefore which is old and yet forever 
new. 

This command is true in him and in 
you, says John. In the Greek, as in the 
English, there is a double preposition, 
which implies that it is true in the case 
of Christ in a different sense from that 
in which it is true in the case of Chris- 
tians. Christ gave the commandment 
and exemplified it perfectly in his life; 
Christians accept the obligation and try 
to observe it; in him and in them, 
though in a lesser degree, love was find- 
ing its real expression. There is a dif- 
ferent quality of life in the church than 
there is in the world. John is the ‘“‘more 
eager to remind his readers of this com- 
mandment, because the light which the 
Gospel reveals, the light of God’s real 
nature, is dispelling the darkness of 
moral ignorance,” or as we might say, 
dispelling men’s ignorance of the right 
way to live. 

The acid test, which proves whether 
or not one is walking in the light of the 
Gospel, whether or not he has the truth 
in him, whether or not he has accepted 
this primary command of his Lord, is 
love for his fellow-Christians, ‘He who 
says he is in the light and hates his 
brother is in the darkness still.” Still, 
i, e., in spite of all his professions, and 
in spite of the light which is now shin- 
ing, and which he professes to have ac- 
cepted. As Erdman puts it, “Even 
though one boasts his spiritual enlight- 
enment, even though the true light may 
be shining all about him, if he hates 
his brother he is really walking in dark- 
ness.”” Brother here refers specifically 
to a fellow-Christian. John does not 
mean to exclude non-Christians, but 
they are not now under consideration. 
Evidently there were some in John’s 
day who boasted of their orthodoxy, or 
who gloried in their piety, and who at 
the same time spoke bitterly of and 
acted uncharitably toward their fellow- 
Christians. It is a temptation which 
comes to us all. As Calvin said, ‘‘Fic- 
titious sanctity dazzles the eyes of al- 
most all men, while love is neglected, 
or at least driven into the farthest cor- 
ner.” 

On the other hand, ‘‘He who loves his 
brother abides in the light and in it 
there is no cause for stumbling.” John 
does not say the man who is orthodox, 
or the man who knows the Bible, or the 
man who is active in the Sunday school, 
or the woman who is active in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. He says the man 
who loves his brother, he and he only, 
is the man who is abiding in the light. 
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The King James Version and the Ameri- 
can Standard Version translate the 
second clause of this verse ‘“‘and there 
is no occasion of stumbling in him,” 
which means that there is nothing in 
his heart or disposition which may cause 
him to stumble and fall, no anger, or 
false pride, or envy, or thirst for re- 
venge, or littleness of any kind. The 
Revised Standard Version indicates that 
there is no cause for stumbling in the 
light; in other words that the man who 
walks in the light, i. e., who loves his * 
fellow-Christian, will not find any oc- 
casion for stumbling. A man who does 
not love his brother will find abundant 
occasion for stumbling, Only the man 
who has freed his heart from all hate 
is safe. 

This last thought is expanded in vs. 
11: ‘‘He who hates his brother is in the 
darkness and walks in the darkness and 
does not know where he is going, be- 
cause the darkness has blinded his 
eyes.” As Dr. Plummer points out, 
‘Blinded’ must not be weakened into 
‘dimmed’; the verb means definitely ‘to 
make blind.’ Animals kept in the dark, 
e. g., ponies in coal mines, become 
blind; the organ that is never exercised 
loses its power. So also the conscience 
that is constantly ignored at last ceases 
to act.’” Hatred blinds. Therein lies 
its greatest danger. The man who hates 
does not realize how unfair he is in his 
words and in his acts (to him they seem 
perfectly justified); he does not realize 
where his hating is leading him, how far 
away from Christ whom he professes to 
serve, how far toward the pit. 

The difficulty in applying this verse 
is that none of us will admit that we 
hate any of our fellowmen,. But are 
we really sure? Are there individuals 
whom we do not like, individuals whom 
we would like to hurt, individuals whom 
we do not choose to help? What is our 
attitude toward Negroes who “do not 
know their place,’ toward leaders of 
organized labor, toward Germans and 
Japanese? If we would think a bit we 
might come to see that we are not as 
free from hatred as we sometimes think, 
As a recent correspondent, an honored 
minister, writes, “It is infinitely easier 
for me to be orthodox in doctrine than 
to be Christlike in spirit and attitude.” 
And that is true of us all. 

The way to fellowship, which is the 
way of love, involves love for one’s fel- 
lowmen on the positive side, and on the 
negative. 


II. Non-Love for the World. 

The world, which we are not to love, 
is not the world of nature, mountains, 
and valleys and running streams, trees 
and autumn leaves and colorful skies; 
it is not the world of people, for God so 
loved that world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. It was much easier for 
John’s original readers, living in the 
midst of a pagan empire, steadily be- 
coming more corrupt, to distinguish 
“the world” to which John refers and 
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the “things in the world” than it is for 
us who live in a world which has been 
influenced in part at least by Christian 
ideals. John says: ‘“‘Do not love the 
world or the things in the world. If 
any one loves the world, love for the 
Father is not in him.” The world of 
which John speaks is the world so far 
as it is opposed to God, the world as it 
is organized apart from God. As Dum- 
melow well says, “It means all in the 
present order of things which appeals 
to the soul as an object of desire apart 
from and in rivalry to God.” ‘Worldly 
social life, unscrupulous business 
policies, governments dominated by 
cynical men of little conscience—these 
are all comprised within the meaning of 
the term ‘the world,’” says Earl L. 
Douglass. These—and what else? In 
John’s day there was a clear distinction 
between Christians and non-Christians, 
between those whose affections were set 
on God and those whose affections were 
set on “the world’? Is there a distinc- 
tion today? How would you distinguish 
a Christian lawyer, doctor, industrialist, 
teacher or student from one who is no 
Christian or a nominal Christian? 

All that is antagonistic to God in the 
world is summed up by John under 
three heads: the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride or vain- 
glory of life. These three heads are not 
absolutely exhaustive, but they serve as 
a popular summary. It is interesting 
to note that they correspond to the three 
elements which appeared in Eve’s temp- 
tation in the Garden of Eden (Gen. 
3:6) and in the temptation of our Lord 
(Lk. 4:3-12). The first two phrases de- 
scribe those lusts which have their seats 
in the flesh and in the eyes respectively. 
The former refers to ‘‘the desire for the 
unlawful pleasures of sense, for enjoy- 
ments which are sinful either in them- 
selves or as being excessive.’”’ The lat- 
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ter refers to ‘“‘the desire of seeing un- 


lawful sights for the sake of the sinful 
pleasure to be derived from the sight.” 
the Cambridge Greek 
readers 
would think at once of ‘‘the foul and 
cruel exhibition of the circus and the 
What does the lust of 
Douglass 
thinks it includes ‘“‘the desire to out- 
shine, to outdress, and in all worldly in- 
Would 


(Plummer in 


Testament.) John’s original 


amphitheatre.” 
the eyes mean to us? Dr. 


terests to outdo one’s fellows.”’ 


you agree? What about the movies? 


The pride or vainglory of life means 
ostentatious pride in the things which 
in this connection 
meaning the means of life, i. e., one’s 
(Plummer). 
Douglass understands it to mean “the 
avid pursuit of unworthy objectives. 
One of these is riches, another is posi- 
tion, still another is the opportunity to 
dominate the affairs of those round 


one possesses, life 


goods and _ possessions 


about us.” 


In vs. 17 John gives one reason why 
a Christian should avoid these three pit- 
“The world passes away and the 
lust of it; but he who does the will of 
The plain impli- 
cation is that not only does the world 
pass away and the lust of it but also 
those who belong to the world, those 
who are dominated by the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, or the vain- 
And that leads us to our 
third Bible passage where John points 
out that the way to eternal fellowship, 


falls. 


God abides forever.” 


glory of life. 


which is the way of love, is 
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those whose standards 
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death into life, 
brethren.” 
of a new life principle.” 


death.” 
rule, 


in a world where 
hatred is common, where it is taken as 
a matter of course, a world in which we 
as Christians, if we take our profession 
seriously, must expect the hostility of 
are different 
We must not be sur- 
prised at this; above all we must not 
allow hatred on the part of others to 
arouse an answering hatred in us. For 
“we know that we have passed out of 
because we love the 
As Erdman says, ‘‘Hatred 
is so natural and so universal, that love 
is a certain proof of the presence in one 
On the other 
hand “he who does not love remains in 

There is no exception to this 
“Anyone who hates his brother 
is a murderer (at heart, or in the sight 
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of God), and you know that no murderer 
has eternal life abiding in him.” 

John does not mean of course that 
hatred (or murder) is a sin for which 
there is no forgiveness (cf. 1:9; 2:1-2). 
He does mean that it is a sin for which 
we must find forgiveness, if we are to 
enjoy fellowship with God in this life 
or in the life which is to come. Note 
also that it is not hatred which is thus 
penalized, but also the failure to love— 
“he who does not love.” 


This love which proves that we have 
passed from death into life is based on 
Jesus’ love for sinful men; it ought to 
manifest itself, as his love manifested 
itself, in a willingness (if need be) to 
lay down our lives for our brethren. In 
other words, our love, like Christ’s 
should be (1) practical; (2) self-sacri- 
ficial; (3) all-embracing. Not many of 
us are actually called upon to die for 
others, but the smaller sacrifices which 
are demanded of us are often sufficient 
to reveal our true character. If a man 
fails to meet human needs, to give sacri- 
ficially to relieve human suffering, he 
certainly does not share in the love of 
God. 

“Some people hold that the way to 
test the soundness of a man’s religion 
is by means of acreed. If he subscribes 
to what the Bible teaches, then he is 
‘sound’ and should be received into the 
fellowship of believers. John declares 
that the way to test the validity of a 
man’s faith is by the love which his life 
reflects. If he has love he is acting in 
the spirit of Christ and is indeed not 
far from the kingdom; if he has sound- 
ness of belief but is lacking in love and 
in willingness to make personal sacri- 
fice in the face of need, he is deceiving 
himself and the truth is not in him. 
Such standards applied to modern Chris- 
tians often reveal superficiality and 
spiritual hardness in the lives of certain 
people who pride themselves on being 
defenders of the faith. Many people 
meet appeals for help with compassion- 
ate sighs and the pious hope that some- 
body will do something about these 
dreadful situations. John warns such 
against trying to show their love in 
word only. True love, he says, is shown 
forth ‘in deed and truth’” (Snowden’s 
Sunday School Lessons, 1941. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co). 

‘If anyone has the world’s goods and 
sees his brother in need, yet closes his 
heart against him, how does God’s love 
abide in him?’ What meaning does 
that have for America, for the church, 
for us as individual Christians in the 
presence of Europe’s appalling need 
this coming Winter—as Congress con- 
siders the so-called Marshall plan? 





No outward mark have we to know 
Who thine, O Christ, may be, 

Until a Christian love doth show 
Who appertains to thee. 


—GEORGE WITHER. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE SMALL TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CHURCH. By Edwin A. Hunter. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, Nashville & New York. 
1947. 143 pp. $1.50. 





The author of this excellent book is 
concerned that the rural church shall be 
interested in the problems faced by 
rural people. His program for the rural 
pastor would include a proper concern 
for soil conservation, health, recreation, 
and community life. He would have 
the rural pastor cooperate, not compete, 
with other community agencies in meet- 
ing the needs of the people. 


Mr. Hunter has had thirty years of 
experience as a rural pastor and as a 
district superintendent on conferences 
with a large rural constituency, so when 
he writes of Ways of Serving the Rural 
Community, Rural Church Problems, 
and A Rural Church Program, he is 
speaking out of his rich experience and 
wide observation. The suggested ap- 
proaches to the problems of rural com- 
munities will be of great help to any 
rural pastor. 


It is most interesting that his closing 
chapter on Successful Rural Pastorates 
includes not only the stories of the 
work of present-day men, like Calvin 
Schnucker and Eugene Smathers, but 
Oberlin from the Eighteenth Century, 
and Charles Kingsley from the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


The book is based on the lectures 
which the author delivered on the 
Slover Foundation at Southwestern Uni- 
versity in July, 1946. The material is 
fresh and stimulating, worth reading 
and worth buying. 

C. M. HANNA. 

Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 


THE MODERN MESSAGE OF THE 
MINOR PROPHETS. By Raymond 
Calkins, Harper & Bros., New York. 
202 pp., $3.00. 


The author Ieaves upon the reader 
the impression that he is as much at 
home with the minor prophets, and the 
political figures of their times, as an 
editor of a modern daily paper is with 
his contemporaries. He analyzes the 
text with the mind of a careful scholar 
and from the view point of more recent 
discoveries. However, as would be ex- 
pected, he quotes often from Dr. George 
Adam Smith’s ‘‘The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets.” His is an earnest conviction 
that while each prophet spoke to his 
own day, he also had a timeless mes- 
sage, and, therefore, speaks to our day. 
Reading at one sitting the chapter on a 
given prophet is richly rewarding. 
There is no verse by verse discussion. 
This book is for those who can, and will, 
read leisurely. 

Z. V. ROBERSON. 

Roanoke, Va. 
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GREAT IS THE COMPANY. By 
Violet Wood. Friendship Press, New 
York, 1947. 169 pp. Cloth $1.25, 
Paper .75. 


Written as one of a series of graded 
study and reading books for the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. As such 
it is a splendid supplement to the nu- 
merous more technical books on how 
we got the Bible. The biographical 
method has been used, dealing with the 
problems and triumphs of translators of 
the Bible in every age from Jerome, 
Wycliffe, Tyndale, Luther, Eliot, Jud- 
son, Carey, eic., to the Pecks of Guate- 
mala of our own day. Readable, in- 
structive, at times dramatic, Well 
suited to its purpose and worth reading. 

ELLISON A. SMYTH. 

Hartsville, S. C. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





New World Ahead. By David D. Baker. 
Friendship Press. 75 cents. Also: Dis- 
cussion and Program Suggestions for 
Youth on World Evangelism (for use with 
New World Ahead). By Oliver DeW. Cum- 
mings. 35 cents. 

Angels In the Dust. Zofia Kossak. Roy 
Publishers. $3.50. 

Another Story Shop. Mary C. Odell. The 
Judson Press. $2.00. 

Christian Beliefs. Ralph E. Knudsen. 
The Judson Press. $1.75. 

The Borrowed Glow. Richard Ellsworth 
Day. The Judson Press. $2.00. 

Nervous Disorders and Character. John 
G. McKenzie. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Their Search for God. Florence Mary 
Fitch. Lathrop. $3.00. 

Religious Liberals Reply. Seven Men of 
Philosophy. Beacon. $2.00. 

Who Am I? John B. Walthour. Macmil- 
lan. $2.00. 

The Precious Secret. 
Winston. $2.75. 

Great Stories. Hiray Haydn and John 
Cournos. Crown Publishers. $3.95. 

The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School 
Lessons for 1948. Earl L. Douglas. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 

Tales of a Korean Grandmother. Fran- 
ces Carpenter. Doubleday. $3.00. 

How to Study Luke. Joseph M. Gettys. 
John Knox Press. $1.00. 

The Path of the Saint. Anonymous. Har- 
per & Bros. $2.50. 

Cobblestone Lane. Be Van Der Groen. 
The Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 

Far and Near. Pearl S. Buck. John Day. 
$2.75. 

Star Stories. Gertrude Chandler Warner. 
The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 

Christian Doctrine. Park Hays Miller. 
W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50. 

And Thou Shalt Teach Them. Paul El- 
dridge. Sheridan House, $2.75. 

One With God Is a Majority. Sol Bloom. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Christmas—An American Annual of 


Fulton Oursler. 


Christmas Literature and Art. Augsburg 
Pub. House. $1.00. 
A Gallery of Bible Stories. Lydia and 


Warren Chappell. Scheer & Jervis, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. $5.00. 

The Study of the Bible Today and To- 
morrow. H. R. Willoughby. University of 
Chicago Press. $6.00. 

The Theatre Book of the Year. 
Nathan. Alfred A. Knopf. $4.00. 

Touchstone for Ethics. T. H. and Julian 
Huxley. Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

No Certain Answer. A. T. Carney. Har- 
per & Bros. $2.75 


G. J. 
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PAMPHLETS 


Christianity Where Men Work. By Ralph 
Norman Mould. Friendship Press. $.50. 

That All May Know. A Study Course in 
World Evangelism for Young People. 
Friendship Press. $.40. 

Christ For All Japan. By T. T. Brum- 
baugh. Friendship Press. 

After Forty Years. By Marcus Cheng. 
China Inland Mission. $.15. 

This Is Protestant Christianity. 
Hanzsche. Prospect St. 
Church, Trenton, N. J. 

Economic Life: A Christian Responsi- 
bility. Cameron P. Hall. A study guide 
on the report of the National Study Con- 
ference on the Church and Economic Life 
(Pittsburgh). Federal Council of Churches 
New York. 35 cents, 

The Witness of a Revolutionary Church. 
Statements of the International Mission- 
ary Council at Whitby, Ontario, July, 1947. 
IMC, New York. 20 cents. 

Segregation on Common Carriers. Jamer 
Wallace. Fellowship of Southern Churches 

men, Chapel Hill, N. C. 15 cents, 
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What Will You Do? 


The 1947 General Assembly requested this Committee ‘‘to seek in this year the 


largest Joy Gift ever raised in order to help in the present emergency.” 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT EMERGENCY? 


Our Church faces a condition which calls loudly for the sympathetic under- 


standing, the active interest and the liberal help of every member of the Presby- 


terian Family. 


1. We have never adequately provided for the needs of our aged and infirm min- 


isters and the needy dependents of those who have died. 


2. The need in these homes is greatly intensified by the large increase in the 


cost of living. 


3. In the early days of the M’nisters’ Annuity Fund the annuities are not suf- 
ficient for such times as these, consequently the Assembly has authorized “‘larger 


use of the funds of Ministerial Relief in meeting emergencies in the lives of annuitants 


of the M. A. F.”’ 


HOW CAN IT BE MET? 


Increased gifts from churches, organizations, and individuals will solve this 
problem for this year. Such gifts are called Joy Gifts—bringing joy to the hearts 
of those who give, of those who, in your name, administer the funds, and of those 
who receive this help—revealing to these faithful servants of Christ and our Church 


that we remember them in love and gratitude. 


WHEN MUST THIS BE DONE? 


In December, 1947—at the happy Christmas season. Gifts may be made at 
regular services of the church, or group meetings of the various organizations, or 
an individual Christmas Gift may be sent to the Treasurer in Louisville. At this 


time of emergency we will not be numbered with those ‘‘who provided not for their 


own.” 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


Wade H. Boggs, Secretary Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 














